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ART ««- 
and GOLD an Editorial 











HE history of Mexico is one of strife and struggle between ART and GOLD. It will always 

be so between men or nations. One represents BEAUTY, the other represents GREED. 
Milf True art constantly seeks beauty, gold begets greed. Down the ages a war has been almost 
Cj constantly waged between these two factions in the land of the Aztecs and, briefly told, 
ON its history can be summed in Gold-Cortez-Conquest, Mines-United States-Invasion, Oil- 
Corporations-Control. All these were based on GREED. 


@ Is it any wonder then that the Indian has said, “The White Man’s religion is GOLD. 
He holds it before his eyes as the highest reward for attainment. He is told that his heaven will be 
paved with gold, the city’s gates will be of gold and he will be given a harp of gold on which to play. 
Though GOLD be his god it will yet destroy him.” 


® The greed for land and gold during the pioneer period in America caused Mexico to lose much of 
its territory. The massacre of the cadets at Chapultepec and the land grab of California preceded by 
Fremont's “breach of hospitality’’ left a deep scar instead of friendship between the United States of 
Mexico and the United States of North America. Successive attempts to heal this breach have failed 
in results until Art and Beauty came as a common interest between two neighboring nations. Art and 
Art alone has superseded Greed and Gold in bridging centuries of hate, and today finds both countries 
welcoming each other, laying Magic Carpets of highways thousands of miles long through each 
territory. 





®@ Today we find the Indian justly coming into possession of his country in Mexico. Tenaciously their 
art has survived. For one hundred years after the Conquest they were prevented in any art expression 
under penalty of death. This fear of the conquerors of any pagan art gave way in time to Indian 
art expression because of their art ability being absorbed in the immense colonial building program. 


@ The beauty and art quality of much of the present sculpture, architecture and painting is the result. 
Today the Indians’ pottery, weaving, basketry, their costumes and music, legendry and dances are 
cherished not only by the artists of Mexico, but by artists the world over. With this sincere recognition 
by the world of art for the natural native art of Mexico, Mexico has achieved a distinctive honor for the 
Western Hemisphere. It has secured in a few years what we, their northern neighbors, have failed to 
achieve in two hundred and fifty years. 


@ This high international respect for its art achievement by Mexico is not only because of its individ- 
ual art of its group of younger artists, but also because its national policy of preserving its native arts 
and crafts is a happy accomplishment. 


® Working with the preservation of its native arts and expressions with its native material, Mexico 
is not forgetting the necessary hand in hand knowledge of how to use the materials. They are teaching 
the best means and procedures for expressing art messages. Manual schools for children are 
established. They learn the handling of tools and mediums, a very necessary knowledge of art vocabu- 
lary toward better making their art expressions comprehensible by laymen or their public. They 
realize the artist has more power of expression and liberty when his hand has been made more facile, 
more powerful in draftsmanship. Every great name in Mexican Art history today is well founded in 
drawing and techniques. It gives the artist a wide palette of information from which to choose the 
best means to tell his message more strongly, and more beautifully. 


® Art in Mexico has superseded Gold. Beauty has survived Greed. Art and Beauty have broken 
the barriers between the United States of America and the United States of Mexico. In this, Art has 
been a Peacemaker. If true ART ruled more there could be no hate and no wars. All that remains of a 
Nation is its art, all else disappears. 
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The women of Tehuantepec are famed for their beauty and 
picturesque costumes. The headdress is a child's lace dress, 
with sleeves, originating from one found centuries ago on the 


water's edge, perhaps lost from an exploring Spanish galleon 
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LIVING ART 
in MEXICO 


GERDA OLSON 
Art Teacher 


Phoenix, Arizona 








ANY of the children of Mexico are 
potential artists inheriting their art 
from preceding generations. The 
Mexican mothers and fathers teach 
their children the different kinds of 
crafts. They are happy craftsmen 

creating artistic objects not for exhibition but for use. 

If they need certain articles they make them and add 

beauty to their wares of service. Handicraft is found 

everywhere in Mexico. The influence of the ancestors 
and the necessities of the people affect the various 
kinds of crafts in the different sections of the country. 





® The recent revolutions and the opening of new 
roads which makes city markets more accessible has 
not affected the Mexican’s mode of living. He has not 
lost his individuality which can be observed by 
studying his art. He will continue to produce wares 
which provide his means of livelihood. Many of his 
inspirations come from nature and his immediate 
environment, but his creations are not exact copies. 
He adds many imaginative, contrasting characteristics 
to his birds, flowers, trees, animals, houses, and 
native people. Along the main highways of Mexico 
one may see the “‘cargadores’’ with their immense 
bundles of goods on their backs. They walk for 
hours, sometimes for days , in order to reach a market 
in a neighboring village. Sometimes they use ox 
carts or burros as a means of transporting their goods. 
One will see an occasional vendor with a basket of 
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fruit on her head, perhaps pineapples, oranges, or 
papayas. Many humble pueblos, quaint tile-roofed 
villages and picturesque churches nestled in the 
mountains make this an inexhaustible country of art 
inspiration for the natives as well as for the many 
visitors. 


® There is a festive and happy atmosphere at the 
markets throughout this country. By visiting the 
markets one can get a cross section of the everyday 
life of the Mexican. Here again art is noticeable in 
the way the humblest native arranges his products. 
Perhaps it is a round basket of brightly colored fruit 
with a border of green leaves around the edge which 
completes the design. It may be an all-over pattern of 
nuts, vegetables,or any goods arranged in a pleasing 
manner on the ground. Silver jewelry, masks, tin- 
ware, serapes, petates (mats), pottery, and baskets are 
some of the numerous things one can buy. At the 
end of a market day, a native woman may be seen 
placing her remaining flowers in a basket, instead of 
destroying them. This is one expression of their deep 
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Bread Baskets and Children 


love for flowers and color. When the Mexicans have 
finished with their dickering and visiting, a lunch of 
“tortillas, eggs, coffee or chocolate is cooked on the 
primitive charcoal stoves. As the sun goes down 
native women with their ‘‘rebosos’’ wrapped around 
their heads and the men with their ‘‘serapes and som- 
breros,”’ figures outlined against the sky, wend their 
way homeward. A successful market day is not 
wholly determined by the amount of articles sold, but 
also by the enjoyment derived from it. 


® The children are miniature duplicates of their 
parents in their dress and appearance. Their play 
and tasks are very much like that of their parents. One 
sees boys carrying heavy loads of wood on their backs, 
baskets of bread on their heads; or little girls carrying 
baskets of tortillas. Most of the Mexican children’s 
toys are handmade. When a child wants a toy the 
parent usually makes it. Some dolls have adult 
faces and dresses. Many musical instruments are 
reproduced in small sizes for children and decorated 
with shells. There are straw toys such as horses, 
wagons, houses, churches, and people. Also there 
are the clay pig banks for their centavos, of which 
they have but few. Some brightly colored candies and 
cookies in the shape of birds and animals are the 
children's refreshments. 


@ The children learn their crafts from their parents 
in the homes, and by working as apprentices in shops. 
A child may be seen in a silver, tin, or leather shop 
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learning how to make articles from the experienced 
worker. In the glass factory the children assist the 
craftsmen. Here they form beautiful shapes in vases, 
glasses, wine decanters and dishes. The glass blowers 
take the red-hot melted mixture on the ends of long 
iron tubes, from large ovens. While it is cooling they 
blow and shape the glass into the desired form very 
quickly. In a few minutes the blue or violet glassware 
is a finished product. If one goes from the glass fac- 
tory into a school a different type of handicraft may be 
seen. Perhaps the smaller children are decorating 
the walls of the school with their drawings. Often the 
older students are cutting obsidian, onyx, and Mexi- 
can jade which is used in silver jewelry. It may be 
that some are weaving mats or ‘‘petates’’ made from 
the fibre of the maguey cactus, or reeds that grow 
near the rivers. The reeds are cut and dried and then 
woven by hand into a “petate.’’ They decorate these 
by weaving simple designs of geometrical motifs in 
various colors. The “petates’’ are very inexpensive 
and very essential in the Mexican’s life. He sits on 
them, sleeps on them, and sometimes the poorer 
people use them for coffins. Another type of weaving 
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Indian Artist painting pottery 


The Flower Market at Amecameca 
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is basket weaving. Baskets have been used by the 
agricultural population of this country for centuries 
and are still being made and used. The needs of the 
community and the available materials determine the 
type of baskets made. One of the most popular kinds 
of basket is made in Toluca, a small village near 
Mexico City. These can easily be identified by their 
colored motifs of animals, flowers and people on white 
backgrounds. 


® Some of the most interesting pottery and tile is 
made in Puebla and Guadalajara. At Tonala, 
Tlaquepaque, near Guadalajara one may watch the 
whole process of pottery making. The potters work 
at home as well as in the large pottery centers. They 
use the clay from the ground, shaping it with their 
hands or on a potter’s wheel. Moulds are used for the 
larger pieces and the finishing touches are done by 
hand. If one wants a sculptured clay portrait made, 
the Panduro Brothers will do so while you wait. 
Pottery of all kinds is made, such as jars, vases, flower 
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pots, dinner, breakfast and tea sets, mugs, water 
bottles, picture plates and tiles. The Tonala Indian 
with a brush of dog hair paints free-hand, fanciful 
decorations on the pottery. Perhaps they are strange 
lines, birds, animals, flowers or scenes of nature and 
native people. Their designs are similar, yet never 
identical. After the pottery is decorated it is packed 
in large rectangular or circular boxes of clay. These 
boxes are packed in the kiln and sealed with moist- 
ened clay. Now the pottery is ready for firing. After 
the firing one sees a lovely display of artistic ware. 


®@ Mexican art is art that is for the Mexican, by the 
Mexican. We can readily see that the existing daily 
art is the art of the people. They are learning how to 
use machinery in their processes, but as yet it hasn't 
ruined the beauty of their creations. If the demand for 
their products does not become too great the genuine 
quality of their workmanship will remain. Since the 
children are nurtured in art by their predecessors, 
Mexican art will be fostered for generations 
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WHEN the ART TEACHER 
GOES to MEXICO 





HE natural beauty and wonderful 
climate of Colorado, California and 
Arizona; the quaintness of the peas- 
ant life in European countries; the 
cathedrals of the old world; the 
modern buildings of our own large 

cities; the interesting and primitive modes of living 
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seen in Korea and China; and a people as expressive 
as the Chinese! All this is Mexico! 


® We travel the high seas, across mountains, 
deserts, rivers, and plains to the “high spots’ in 
foreign countries, and we may find it at our very 
door. 


® The people of Mexico are friendly, happy and 
busy. We become interested in how they have lived, 
how they are living and how they will live when the 
“‘New Mexico’”’ becomes a reality. And as the ‘New 
Mexico’’ develops may it not destroy the native arts 
and crafts and the great influence of historic design. 
The materials of the soil, clay, stone, metals, wood, 
wool, and vegetation, are used by the Mexican people 
in the production of their crafts. Small village markets 
and city thoroughfares are heavily stocked with 
weavings, hand-made jewelry, silver services, tin 
crafts, pottery, wood carvings, lacquer, jade, onyx, 
leather work and basketry. 


@ An example of each of the crafts will make a fine 
exhibit for a school. Before making selections for a 
craft collection it is advisable to spend a day in the 
National Museum of Mexico City to study again the 
best examples of the design and constructions of 
historic Mexico. The Aztec and Toltec designs are 
unsurpassed and beautiful beyond any description. 


® There is a craft in each village, and around this 
craft centers the life of the community. The scarfs of 
Oaxaca woven with natural wool, black, white and 
gray, are fine examples of textile weaving and should 
be chosen in place of the highly colored ones which 
are ‘‘made for Americans’’ and found in all shops. 


® Toluca for baskets! Baskets of every description 
of fine and coarse weavings. (Such an array of 
baskets that cluttered our pullman enroute home!) 
Here again it is advisable to choose baskets of careful 
workmanship and not too gaudily colored. There are 
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many fine color schemes and strong designs to pick 
from. 


® At Cuernavaca we buy leather goods, belts, 
purses and shoes. The shoes are fascinating and 
before you leave the market you will have at least 
four pairs of beautifully woven shoes of different 
colors—brown, tan, blue, green and white. The 
designs are very well constructed. At Taxco we 
also find leather makers who are very busy trying to 
supply the great demand of the tourists. Shoes are 
designed, made from start to finish and sold in a one- 
room shop which is also the living quarters for an 
entire family. 


® Pueblo tiles and pottery next! Again in one build- 
ing we find the whole process from the refining of the 
native clay to the painting, firing and selling of the 
articles. At Taxco silver and tin are mined and where 
a few years ago there were only a few shops, the 
“plaza’’ and every little street will have a number of 
workshops and display rooms where old and young 
are turning out rings, bracelets, brooches, coffee and 
tea sets, tin lanterns and candle holders and scores of 
other articles with very meager equipment. 


® Some of the best design is found in the two-toned 
textiles made by sewing in the yarns and threads of 
different weights. The all-over patterns on the 
lacquer trays and boxes are also excellent in design. 
Their patterns are well knit together and not spotty. 
They also show the influence of early design. 


® While most of the design is purely of historical 
origin the sculpture, painting and woodblock prints 
are an expression of the Mexico of today. The murals 
that decorate new school administration buildings, 
business blocks, and theatres show the great influ- 
ences of Orozco and Rivera. These murals have done 
much to educate and arouse the Mexican peoples to 
their ‘‘New Mexico.” 


® A large exhibit of illustrations, posters and pla- 
cards from the nearby villages and Mexico City 
were shown in Mexico City during the last of 
August. The entire exhibit was a very vital expression 
of the feelings of the Mexican people regarding 
their government and the ‘New Mexico.” 


Native 
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® The posters stressed health and better living 
conditions, ‘‘Down with War,” and again, ‘Mexico for 
the People.” Every phase of Mexican life was used 
to help vitalize their posters and placards. There were 
no ‘pretty posters’’ in evidence and the develop- 
ment of Mexican art will not have to go through this 
“pretty stage’’ that we have had such a desperate 
time to outgrow. 


® Mexico is making a very vital contribution to the 
art of this period and we can enrich and supplement 
our art courses by studying her art developments 
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CHARRO and CHINA POBLANA (National costumes) 
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MEXICO'S 
WEST COAST 
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OMETIME ago I read the story of the 
Medieval knight of chivalry who 
traveled the world over to find a most 
sought after ‘Blue Flower’’ and, fail- 
ing, returned, finding the precious 
flower growing in his own castle 
yard. When I! traveled down Mexico’s west coast, 
stopping off at fascinating towns and cities that time’s 
erasing fingers had forgotten, I felt much the same 
way. While distance seems to lend enchantment, and 
we travel several seas to reach the Orient and Europe, 
equally intriguing and picturesque scenes await 
every traveler to Mexico, our southern neighbor 
across the border. This natural beauty of a land full of 
artistic interest for the usual traveler as well as the 
artist and art teacher has come into its own and the 
new highway and railroads through El Paso carry 
many thousands to Mexico City and points radiating 
from it. 





® However, the most dramatic and picturesque 

route is the one passing south through Nogales, 
Arizona, down the verdant West Coast, watered by 
many rivers falling from the western Sierra Madre 
(Mother Mountains) to enter the Pacific Ocean. This 
section is an artist's unspoiled paradise. From the 
time the artist crosses the border at Nogales and is 
settled on one of the comfortable Pullmans of the 
“Pacifico Sud’’ (Southern Pacific) he will forget the 
United States of America because the United States of 
“Mejico” will fill his mind so full of sketchable sub- 
jects and each station stop will present such a 
kaleidoscope of costumes, folk art, and unique archi- 
tecture as is seldom found in Europe. 


®@ One cannot stop at all the interesting places as the 
usual vacation would expire before Guadalajara, the 
“Museum City’’ of Mexico, had been reached, but 
three stops at least should be made as the section is 
replete with fine historical scenes as this section is 
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Indian craftsmen carry their wares 


many miles to the markets and fiestas 


older in exploration history than any other part of 
North America. The Spaniards had a going govern- 
ment in Mexico less than fifty years after Columbus 
touched the New World. It was up through this west 
coast section that the Viceroy of Mexico sent his 
colonies to settle Santa Fe and El] Paso when James- 
town and Plymouth were still bleak shorelines. The 
great chain of beautiful missions in the Southwest 
were settled by daring exploring groups traveling 
through this peninsula land. When Cabeza de Vaca 
and the negro Estevan, remnant survivors of the ill- 
fated Spanish Galleon wrecked on Florida's shore, 








made their history-famous trek across the continent, 
they met the Spanish at last at Culiacan, one of the 
interesting cities of the West Coast, and Fray Marcos 
started his pilgrimage to the “Seven Cities of 
Cibola” trom Culiacan. Every town en route is full of 
Indian legends, Aztec lore and Spanish history, with 
background of ‘‘Centuries-old” cathedrals and adobe- 
walled homes grouped around fountained patios 
































carrying on life but slightly removed from the seven- 
teenth century. A 1621 map of Mexico before me by 
Blaew, the old Amsterdam cartographer, shows the 
sixteen or more west coast states of today represented 
as three large provinces named Mexico, New Galicia, 
and Chiapoli. The old cathedral Santiago of Com- 
postella and its surrounding town still stands much as 
it was built during the seventeenth century in memory 
of the famous crypt and shrine of Santiago Compos- 
tella (St. James—Star over the Countryside) the great 
cathedral city in Spain, the reputed burial place of 
St. James the Apostle, sent to convert pagan Spain. 
Another old French map of 1720 showing California 
as an island shows the present cities of Guaymas, 
Cinaloa, Culiacan, Tepic, Mazatlan, Compostella and 
Guadalajara on the West Coast and I dare say 
the tempo and customs today in these same towns has 
changed less than the spelling of the town names on 
the old maps. Quaint customs and scenes await the 
traveler to this by-path of oldest Mexico, and those 
who have journeyed through this route feel they have 
come to modern ‘‘Europeanized’’ atmosphere when 
they reach Mexico City and its environs. 


® For a while after leaving Nogales and its simpli- 
fied custom and entry inspection the country looks 
like other parts of Arizona and New Mexico, and the 
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domes with bells 
brought from 
Spain centuries 
ago 
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Mexican porters, train officials, and Spanish menu 
and labels is all that establishes another country for 
the traveler. With the train stops at the stations of the 
towns en route, however, the different life of the 
country becomes more and more foreign as the train 
penetrates southward. With each half hour stop the 
traveler has opportunity to witness a fiesta-like, social, 
open-air affair, as natives with tables and braziers for 
cooking and goods and fruit for sale may be seen 
converging from surrounding lanes and adobes to 
meet the train and the pocketbooks of the passengers. 
By night, flickering ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp” lights may be 
seen from the train before arriving, which are dis- 
covered at the station to be the candlelights of towns- 
people bringing their wares to meet the train and 
its load of possible customers. Town after town serves 
a repast for the passengers at each train stop in a very 
informal ‘‘Harvey-style,’’ adding a possibility of 
strange-shaped and gay-colored tropical fruits as a 
dessert to the Pullman car dinner. One will become 
acquainted with the papaya, zapotes, mangoes, sev- 
eral kinds of bananas and the Oaxaca pineapple, 
more luscious than is securable in the United States. 
Hermosilla is the first desert city, with many tropical 
flowers and fruits, oranges, pomegranates and figs. 


® Then later the train reaches Guaymas, which is 
becoming a great fishing and winter point for Ameri- 





Children’s school fiestas bring out the many 
costumes of the varying country peoples 








Family chapels contain fine old paintings 
and treasured religious sculptures and relics 


cans with its island-dotted, protected bay. Great 
irrigated farms and orchards, strange formal trees, 
and different birds and interesting bits of native life 
are revealed like a continuous motion picture trave- 
logue as one sits by the train window, and even night 
with its turquoise sky and giant cacti silhouette adds 
never-to-be-forgotten skyscapes. 


@ Mazatlan, with its crescent bay, delectable fish 
dinners, old oxcarts and native market place, its 
coconut trees and native tropical huts, makes one 
blink to fully realize that the train has not by some 
magic landed in the South Sea Islands. Motion 
pictures have used the “location” several times to 
create scenes needed in the South Seas and the 
groves and grass-covered huts are very sketchable. 


© To me the most interesting stop was at Tepic 
where two days passed too rapidly. It was stepping 
back two hundred years where one could step into 
the shadow of massively arched walkways and watch 
the lumbering oxcarts pass the plaza, where rebozo- 
covered women and white-dressed children carried 
their votive candles into the high-towered, ancient 
cathedral. 


® Languid peons from the country displayed pot- 
tery, quaint chairs, and weavings at the edge of the 
plaza. Nearby, market booths with all manner of food 



















and wares continued far into the night with candle- 
flares casting grotesque dramatic shadows against 


adobe backgrounds. MHuichole Indians from the 
mountains with odd headgear and a row of beauti- 
fully embroidered bags around their waists wandered 
bashfully, glancing as curiously at ‘‘Los Americanos” 
as we curiously looked at them. Native women 
carrying “‘ollas’’ of food and baskets of flowers on 
their heads came and went all day through the open 
patio court of our colonial period hotel where meals 
were served in the open. Beautiful music every 
night in the plaza played by a home town orchestra 
equalled programs much advertised in American 
cities. The ‘“‘carridos’’ or Mexican troubadours, 
usually in groups of three, play their delightful songs 
from place to place and we found ourselves following 
them for an hour, spellbound by their music. The 
homes with artistic iron-grilled windows and flower- 
filled courts revealed interiors with many an oriental 
precious Chinese object of art from the days when 
galleons from the seas of the East brought shiploads to 
the West Coast. Nearby is Compostella, old Cathe- 
dral City, so rarely visited by Americans that natives 
stop to watch and study their dress, shoes and hats. 
A day at Compostella is like a dream into the past and 
every part of the city is a treat to the lover of antiques. 


® With the completion of the train trip through the 
Barrancas, a great engineering achievement, it is 
not long before Guadalajara is reached, the second 


Without the “tortilla” 
maker Mexico would not 
be Mexico. Every market 
place and every fiesta has 
its tortilla maker and the 
““pitty-pat’’ sound of pat- 
ting the pancake shape by 
hand soon reveals the 
tortilla booth 


city in size in Mexico, delightful in climate and the 
oldest in appearance. Its isolation for years from 
connection with the ‘‘Pacifico Sud”’ having preserved 
its antiqueness, for few travelers would make the side 
trip from Mexico City in days of old time traffic. With 
Culiacan, Tepic and perhaps Compostella as stop- 
overs and as a ‘foreword’ before reaching Gudala- 
jara one will enjoy the ‘Museum City’’ more thor- 
oughly. If the ‘foreword”’ is to be less sketchable and 
more relaxing, Guaymas, perhaps Mazatlan, and Tepic 
will fit your needs more fully, but in either program 
Tepic should be included for real colonial flavor. It is 
a mission-town prelude to the cathedral grandeur of 
Guadalajara. 


® Of all Mexican cities Guadalajara is the most 
romantic in Mexico and was established by Cristobal 
de Ornate in 1530 as his center of activities. The city 
is noted for its pretty women, its songs, art, and uni- 
versity and intellectual life. The city includes at 
least ten noted churches, massive and picturesque 
in style. The many towers and domes remind the 
traveler of the city of Florence in Italy. 
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e@ The native market deserves many a visit with its 
replete groups of native wares all displayed in artistic 
ways and nearby the quaint Mexicaltzingo Church 
where worshipers kneeling at the door form a con- 
trast in posture to the active life in the surrounding 
booths. The old stone booth with the row of big-eyed 
senoras and senoritas circularly seated back-to-back 
around a stone slab cooking “‘tortillas’’ is a scene I 
shall always remember. Their “‘pit-pat’’ continuous 
rhythmic slapping-shaping of the famous meal cake 
of Mexico was more like a ritual than a task. Every 
movement was natural ‘‘del arte,’’ every action was 
“radiation,’’ each tortilla artist was happy in mood 
and expression and the scene was as beautiful as a 
graceful dance. 


® Burden-bearers carrying pottery down the street 

with head bands, duplicates in pattern to those found 
depicted in the few Aztec parchment books saved 
from the Conquest fires, lovely fountain courts where 
the tinkling sound of guitars reach the passerby’s 
ears, perhaps played by the gallant ‘‘Shombre”’ at the 
iron decorated window of his “‘senorita’’; the potter 
laden with pottery, his donkey piled high with more 
pottery until legs only seem to motivate the burden 
toward the morning’s market—these are only a few 
of the vistas of Guadalajara. 


e Artist craftsmen will enjoy the varying crafts of the 
locality. The fine pottery of the Tonala Indian in the 
nearby Indian Pueblo is interesting. A legend says a 





Graceful stonework and tropical foliages 
arch the West Coast fountained patios 
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white queen came and taught them their pottery 
before the Spaniards came. She taught them the art 
of burnishing a charming glaze with stones, to many 
collectors a finer surface than the Spanish-taught 
glaze. 








® It was miles out of Guadalajara where | met the 
Indian potter with a heavy load of pottery on his back 


Pottery shapes vary 
with every different 
locality in Mexico 





who graciously agreed to sell me some and untied his 
elaborate rope network to permit my selection 
“Only one you may buy, senor, for if I sell too many 
I will not have reason to go to the market.’’ It was 
at Tonala where I found a finely shaped “‘olla’’ for a 
half-peso and hoped the maker would make three 
more for me but for which I paid one peso apiece, for 
“Making one is a pleasure, senor, but making three 
more alike is hard labor.’’ They say one cannot 
throw a stone in Guadalajara without hitting an artist 
and I am sure all the Indian craftsmen are artists also 


e Then, near Guadalajara there is beautiful Lake 
Chapala with its island towns and lakeside villages 
If there ever was a restful Eden the villages of Chapala 
are it. Anytime the traveler wants a busy, traffic- 
police regulated center of civilization he can secure 
a reservation at Guadalajara on the Mexican National 
Railroad that will hustle him six hundred miles over- 
night to Mexico City and bang! he will come down 
to modern earth again! 








MEXICO COMES 
TO THE CLASSROO 


KATHLEEN CARDEN PERRY 


Tucson, Arizona 


A Correlation of Art and Social Science in the 3A 
Class of Amphitheatre School, Pima County, Arizona 





Because the Mexican Indian lives so close to nature it 
is easy for school children to depict their life in miniature 


UR Mexican neighbors are at last 
WM) receiving their due _ recognition. 
‘ij Judging from the swelling tourist 
numbers, particularly teachers from 
the States, the romantic background 
of this great country and its people is 
undoubtedly proving to be the source of inspiration. 
One cannot spend even a short time with these people 
without some vague feeling to create asserting itself. 
Everywhere one is surrounded with manifestations of 
an innate ability to create objects of beauty from the 
products at hand. To work with what Nature affords 
is the answer to the diversified arts and crafts of 
Mexico. 





@ And back to the schoolroom— isn’t that a test of a 
teacher’s ingenuity? Because the Mexican Indian 
lives so close to nature it is a comparatively simple 
problem for the children to depict the life of these 
people in miniature. This type of activity program 
was carried out in a class of forty third-graders, ages 
running from eight to ten years of age. An entire 
semester's work was used, correlating practically 
every subject, emphasis placed on art, social science, 
language, and literature. The many phases pre- 
sented by the problem permitted each child to develop 
his own individuality. Some worked alone, others in 
groups, depending on the child’s own choice, but not 
infrequently the group decided the placement of 


individuals. One half-hour period a day was devoted 
to the art work but the daily ‘free period”’ of thirty 
minutes soon centered around the activities of the 
Mexican unit. Aside from the unit proper a growing 
museum of family souvenirs and some pieces of true 
Mexican art developed. Mexican music (records), 
dances, and even foods added to the general back- 
ground. The class became truly Mexico conscious, 
steeped in the wealth of material at hand and, lastly, 
but highly contributory, literally plastered with adobe 
mud. 


® The introductory procedure consisted in relating 
personal experiences and reading. Numerous excel- 
lent children’s books on Mexico are available. A list 
of those we used is given at the end of this article. 
Those marked with an asterisk indicate that they are 
particularly suitable to the type of program carried 
out in our school. The well known “Painted Pig’’ by 
Elizabeth Morrow was the incentive to draw and de- 
sign pig banks. Preliminary work in the fundamentals 
of design and color harmony produced effective 
results. It was discovered that one of the local ten- 
cent stores carried some real pig banks. Needless to 
say, many of the children purchased these ‘Made in 
Mexico”’ banks. The pretty little account about it not 
being possible to get the money out without breaking 
the bank and for that reason it is made as lovely as 
possible so that the owner will be aided in fostering 
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the saving habit proved too much for the curiosity of 
this group. They promptly disputed the story with 
positive proof—and a knife. 


® Notebooks seemed in demand as the children 
were collecting numerous pictures. Cross-section 
paper with geometric designs predominated. Aztec 
symbols and designs in Oaxaca textiles, serapes of 
various localities, drawn work, and pottery offered 
source material and suggestions. Stories accom- 
panied each picture. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company and Mexican Railways have numerous free 
leaflets with pictures suitable for this kind of work. 


@ “Si, Si Rosita’’ prompted the idea for the “haci- 
enda”’ or Mexican plantation which was the culmina- 
tion of the unit. Like Topsy, it “just growed.’ The 
adobe wall, approximately three feet by six feet, en- 
closed the site which occupied one corner of the room. 
The buildings were also made of adobe, the main 
house covered with a “tile’’ roof of corrugated paper 
painted tile red, and the other buildings covered with 
consecutive layers of sticks, straw, and mud. The 
adobes are mud bricks made from a clay-like composi- 
tion of soil mixed with straw and water to a thick 
paste. The mud is poured in frames specially con- 
structed for this work, smoothed off, and then shaken 
out on the ground to bake in the sun. The bricks are 
turned over as the exposed sides dry until they 
are completely dry. Adobes are laid in the same 
manner as regular bricks and held in place with a 
mud plaster. The boys made the frames with five 
moulds to each, each mould measuring two by two- 
and-a-half inches. The accompanying illustration is 
made like the ones used in the Southwest. 


@ The main house was in the regulation U shape 
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with the patio or enclosed garden, so typical of the 
humblest Mexican home. The patio occupied the 
principal focal point of interest with its fountain 
modeled from clay and painted to represent tiles; 
crepe paper vines twisted over picture wire for the 
beautiful bougainvillea; wrought-iron gates realisti- 
cally done from wire clothes hangers and soldered at 
strategic points, the design work accomplished with 
ordinary wire. The ever-present potted plants com- 
pleted this group. A parrot made from a peanut and 
crepe paper hung from a pipe cleaner ring but he 
was too tasty a bit for some workman. 


@ All Mexico seems to make one continual festival 
of wash day. Appropriate to this custom was quite a 
realistic scene. A large, shallow pan held the water. 
This was banked around with dirt on top of which was 
scattered sawdust “‘grass.’’ ‘La piedra poma’”’ or 
rubbing stone was conspicuously placed. Numerous 
articles of clothing laid out on the ground and hung 
on adjacent bushes provided an ideal laundry spot. 


® The agricultural products of Mexico are easily 

adapted to reproduction. Interesting little fields of 
corn, sugar-cane, beans, and maguey lend back 
ground to the “hacienda.’’ Crepe paper was the 
medium used for the maguey plants in the study, but 
the children found many substitutes from the plants 
found in the Southwest desert. 


® Details of life on the “hacienda’’ were expressed 
in innumerable creations. With cornhusk dolls from 
Mexico as models, the girls patterned new dolls 
from cornhusks and paint. They also found husks 
adaptable for weaving the “petates’’ or sleeping 
mats. Some of the younger girls found this medium 
somewhat difficult so they made clothespin dolls. The 





An oxcart was made of bits of wood and the oxen modeled from clay 








animals were made from remnants of suede. The 
original pattern was drawn on paper from which the 
suede outline was cut and stuffed in the same way as a 
rag doll is made. The ‘‘machete” or long knife used 
so commonly in the tropics inspired an imaginative 
boy to hammer one from an ordinary nail. The ox- 
cart design was obtained from School Arts, April, 
1937. The oxen were modeled from clay. Modeling 
and painting pottery vessels occupied a great deal of 
time. We were fortunate in having one of the children 
bring us some real clay from a well which her father 
was digging at the time. Peanuts of odd shapes and 
painted make very nice miniature gourd birds. 
Where real gourds are available the possibilities for 
use in a decorative way are suggested in an article in 
School Arts, May 1931, ‘Decorative Gourds’ by 
Carol L. Dick. 


® Ideas seem limitless in imitating Mexican arts 
and crafts. Although not a new art, seed bead neck- 
laces are interesting and typical of this country. The 
Mexicans are making ingenious use of rag silhouettes. 
The class experimented with this medium of expres- 
sion and originated rather effective pictures. Weav- 
ing is a unit of work in itself, and although highly 
typical as a Mexican craft, it was not attempted by this 


group. 


® The Mexican puppets must not be overlooked 
when puppetry is again becoming so popular. It has 
long been a form of entertainment in Mexico. The 
soldiers of Cortez, bull fighters, ‘‘senoritas,’’ skele- 
tons, and humanized animals suggest all that is ro- 
mantic and colorful in marionette shows. In School 
Arts, September 1936, “The Dwarf of Uxmal’’ by 


Lamont Moore is a good example of this type of work. 
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Details of life on the “hacienda, 


A delightful puppet play is found in “Made in 
Mexico’ by Susan Smith. 


e The closing of the school year determined the 
conclusion of this inspiring piece of work. Sug- 
gestions were by no means exhausted. On the morn- 
ing of the exhibit little ‘‘Buddy’’ was among the un- 
employed. Taking himseli back to the “hacienda”’ 
corner he sat back on his haunches and silently con- 
templated on this joyous picture of life in Mexico. 
No longer does he consider Santiago a stranger from 
a strange land but as a pal. 


Source Material 
School Arts Magazine, February 1932 (Mexican Art Number) 
National Geographic Magazine, February 1922 
School Arts Portfolio: Mexico, Arts and Crafts 
E] Calendario y los Jeroglificas 
Cronograficos Mayas, por Enrique Juan Palacios 
Publicaciones de las Secretario de Educacion 


Publica, Mexico, D.F. 


Book List 

“Si, Si, Rosita,’’ by Mary Russell. American Book Co. 

“Children of Mexico,"’ by Stell Burke May. Rand, McNally and Co. 

“The Painted Pig,’’ by Elizabeth Morrow. Alfred A. Knopf 

“Little Light (Lucita),’" by Ruth Gaines. Rand, McNally and Co. 

“The Adventures of Luisa in Mexico,’’ by Winifred James. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

“Made in Mexico,”’ by Susan Smith. Alfred A. Knopf 

“The Mexican Twins,"’ by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

“Talking Bird,’’ by Idella Purnell and John M. Weatherwax. 
Macmillan Co. 

“Pablo and Petra,’’ by Melicent Humason Lee. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 

“Jumping Beans,"’ by Robert N. McLean. Friendship Press 

“The Burro’s Moneybag,”’ by M. L. Thomas. Abingdon Press 

“Bee of the Cactus Country,” by Nora Archibald Smith. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

“Young Mexico,”’ by Anne Merriman Peck. Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 
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were expressed in innumerable creations. Modeling and paint- 


ing pottery occupied much time and ideas seemed limitless in imitating Mexican arts and crafts 
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L Third dimensional art work is given much attention in Mexican schools. Above are shown a figure carved in 
wax, animal group cut from stone, and grade children making toys from wood and clay in the Manual! School 
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Lakeside village scene. A water color A student and his helper as mural painters making the 
painting by a school pupil, Luis Ordonez excellent wall paintings on classroom walls at Xochimilo 
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A colored drawing of Mexican street scene by Filomeno Rivas Etching by Manuel Echauri showing agriculturists at work 
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THE FIFTH GRADE 
AND MEXICO 


CAROL SAXE, Art Supervisor 
HELEN LUDWIG, Classroom Teacher 
Lynbrook, New York 


INTERESTING class project was 
developed in the fifth grade. It all 
began when Leonard brought into 
class a pack of travel booklets. Those 
about Mexico so interested the chil- 
dren that they made trips to the library 
for books about Mexican children. The class was all 
primed for a Mexican unit of study. 





® We began our research with a study of the civil- 
ization of the Aztec and Maya Indians. The class 
enjoyed a trip to the Museum of Natural History and 
Science in New York City which fortunately was 
nearby. They were very interested in the early Indian 
groups and learned much about their dress, homes, 
customs, weapons and their skill in weaving and pot- 
tery making. The next day in our Art lesson we used 
these ideas in making Aztec animal, bird and plant 
designs from cut paper. They were most attractive. 


@ At this time, it was most opportune to study the 
conquest of Mexico so our unit of study in history was 
Cortez. In connection with this work, an interesting 
frieze was developed. A space 5 by 20 feet was 
covered with brown kraft paper. We showed in this 
picture the Montezuma, King of the Aztecs, wel- 
coming Cortez to Mexico City. It was entirely 
imaginary, the ideas depicted being derived from 
various books on this subject. Prescott, often quoted, 
proved helpful. Poster paints were used for the color- 
ing and, when finished, the bright colors were so 
cheerful and attractive looking that the children felt 
they must find a use for it. As the time was near when 
our class was responsible for the Chapel program, we 
decided it would make an excellent background for a 
play. Our next week’s English class was devoted to 
the writing of a play about Cortez and the Conquest 
of Mexico. 


®@ Interest in Mexico was now at its height so we 
decided to bring our study up to modern times. A 
little book about ‘‘Pedro, the Potter’’ aroused interest 
in the Tonala Indians and their love for pottery 
making and artistic sense of color and design. We 
learned how the Mexican prizes his characteristic 
garment, the serape, and decided that each child 
would make one. First, the design was made on brown 
paper, the correct size for the child. This served as 
a model. They were colored with crayons, much 
thought being given to the choosing of colors. The 
teacher bought the unbleached muslin which was to 
be used for the serape. It was 45 inches wide so by 
using this for the length, each child required only two- 
thirds of a yard. This made the cost only 20 cents for 
the best grade of cloth. After transferring the design 
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With two dark sefiors wearing their serapes and huge som- 
breros, and a beautiful senorita, our project seemed complete 


to the muslin, crayons were used for coloring. Only 
two or three colors were used and much care was 
taken to make the colors even and heavy. Each gar- 
ment was ironed on the wrong side to remove the 
wax and set the color. For busy work, girls and boys 
both enjoyed making a fringe for their serapes from 
rolls of colored twine. When the serapes were 
modelled by several dark-haired boys, we felt quite 
Mexican. 


@ It was nearing the time for our annual Art Ex- 
hibit. How could we show our work to advantage? A 
picture of a Mexican Market gave us the wanted idea 
We constructed a shelter from four posts placed up- 
right with boards nailed to the top and across. On this 
we put straw to give the appearance of a thatched 
roof. We made a straw mat for the floor, constructed 
a burro from a box and this when painted was hitched 
to a post in the background. This is shown in picture. 
Several of the serapes were thrown over the side of 
the shelter but it was still bare so we made a stove of 
stones, put an iron griddle on the top with some tor- 
tillas baking. These were easily made from clay and 
painted corn color. We needed pottery to make the 
scene complete so we had a lesson in making clay 
bowls and vases. The children were each given a 
handful of clay which they were told to work into a 
ball. Then this was worked into an interesting shape 











and when finished, placed by the window to dry. 
The next lesson was devoted to painting the bowls 
and vases a terra cotta color. They were trimmed 
with white designs and several looked quite pro- 
fessional. A few serapes were spread on the floor and 
they formed a pleasing background for the pottery. 
When two dark senors wearing their serapes and 
huge sombreros sat inside weaving mats and a beau- 
tiful senorita sat by the stove baking tortillas, our 
project seemed complete. The children were very 
proud of their exhibit. 


® In completing this unit of study the following 
objectives were attained: 


@ 1. We learned to work as a group and to be help- 
ful and considerate. 


@ 2. Early history of the early Mexican Indian 
groups and their contribution to civilization. 


® 3. Contrast of ways of living in Mexico, their 
homes, food, clothing, occupations, dress of early 
Indians with those of today. 


® 4. Arts and crafts as pottery making and basket 
weaving. (A study of design and color.) 


® 5. Construction of a market and arrangement of 
ware. 





® 6. Modeling with clay. 


®@ 7. Frieze (co-operative working on a large piece 
of work). 


® 8. Music (Mexican songs used in play as an 
appreciation of Mexican music). 


® 9. Dancing (Mexican and Tambourine dances 
used in play). 

® 10. English Vocabulary (learned common Mexi- 
can or Spanish terms). 


@ 11. Reading and use of reference books— 
Acquired an interest in travel stories and new view of 


library books. 
® 12. Original stories and poems for school paper. 


@ 13. Feeling of satisfaction in a completed unit of 
study. 


Bibliography 


Frances Toor—Spanish for Your Mexican Visit 
Frances Toor—Guide to Mexico 

Anita Brenner—Mexican Holiday 

Anita Brenner—Idols Behind Altars 


Morrow—Painted Pig 








A Mexican market shelter made from four posts, with boards nailed 
across with straw producing a thatched roof appearance for the 
annual Art Exhibit in the fifth grade classroom in Lynbrook, New York 
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BIG CATALOG 
OF ARTISTS 
MATERIALS ! 






Cut your cost of materials. Write for 
Daily’s 173-page catalog. Every repu- 
table line at mail-order savings. No 
obligation. Write today! 

BERT L. DAILY, INC. 127. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


ART TEACHERS! 


B@? 7 Make the designing of this year's school ring or 
{¢ 





class pin a special project for your classes. 
Let your students have a hand in the actual 
designing of their school or class insignia. 


Send now for full details on this new plan and 
receive our FREE BOOK of over 500 Designs 


C. K. GROUSE COMPANY, 50 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson Sheets give directions for decorat- 
ing and constructing leather articles. A 
copy sent free on request. Also a price 
list of craft leathers, lacings, snaps, model- 
ing and stamping tools. Quick work Lac- 
ing Punch and Lacing Needles. Send Se 
for Sample Cards of Leathers to Dept. A. 


WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby Street Chicago, Ill. 





Established 
1877 
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The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts was 
founded in 1902 by Carl N. Werntz, now Presi- 


dent-Emeritus. Thirty-five years ago he was 
alone in advocating time and labor-saving devices 
and the teaching of professional technique in the 
training of art students. His was the first art school 
inaugurated on a self-supporting basis; previously 
art schools had been either endowed or entirely 
subsidized by a munificent municipality. This 
system has been widely copied by schools in 
Europe as well as in this country. 


Ruth Van Sickle Ford is a prominent exhibitor 
in every worth-while showing in the middle west 
as well as in the east. For more than a decade this 
virile young artist has been a regular contributor, 
with other well known artists, to every important 
exhibition. 

Mrs. Ford was represented at the World's Fair, 
The Century of Progress, both years. Among one- 
man shows of this versatile painter's work, that 
includes portrait, still life and landscapes in both 
oils and water color, was one recently put on by 
The Chicago Art Institute, where Mrs. Ford was 
awarded the Fine Arts Building prize of five 
hundred dollars in the Chicago Artist Exhibition 
for a portrait of her daughter Barbara. Due to 
modesty and sincerity in her work it is difficult to 
definitely record all the prizes and Honorable 
Mentions awarded her gifted work. 

She has long been associated with artists and 
painters of New England, finding sympathetic 
companionship in interpreting unique subjects in 
Woodstock, the Berkshires, and collaborating 
with Guy Wiggans in establishing his Summer 
Art School at Old Lyme, Connecticut. 

As a teacher, Ruth Van Sickle Ford has an 
inspiring record, having ably assisted many tal- 
ented students to reach stardom in the art world. 
Pianting instructor for five years on the faculty of 
Beloit College, simultaneously for ten years 
instructor of art, Columbia Conservatory, all the 
while being an important member of the staff of 
The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts for fifteen 
years, Chairman of the their Board of Student 
Qualifications, counting thousands of young 
artists as her former students, she is now the new 
President-Director of The Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. 





SKETCHING AS A HOBBY, by Arthur L. Gupitill. 
Harper & Brothers, Pub., New York City. Price, 
$2.50. 

A concise and compact handbook of the essen- 
tial information needed by everyone who would 
sketch for pleasure. Just because the emphasis is 
upon drawing for fun, the beginning student will 
find the treatment attractive and instructive; and 
the teacher also will find here splendid guidance 
for a constructive yet beguiling teaching ap- 
proach. 

A nationally known teacher here guides the 
beginner carefully and skillfully through the 

Continued on page 13-a 


WINSOR & NEWTO 





WINSOR & NEWTON 


present 


“WINTON” 


OIL COLOURS 


in a newly arranged series of 24 
colours and Zinc White in Studio 
Size Tubes, made from genuine 
pigments, all permanent. 


Class A. Each 30 cents 


Raw Umber 
Terre Verte 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre 
Zine White 





Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Indian Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 


Class B. Each 40 cents 


Pemanent Blue Ultramarine Deep 
Zinc Yellow 





Class C. Each SO cents 


Alizarin Crimson Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Red Deep Cadmium Orange 
Red Pale Permanent Green Light 
Yellow Deep Rose Madder 
Yellow Middle Verte Emeraude 





Class D. Each 90 cents 
Cobalt Blue 





Cerulean Blue 


Whites 


Zinc White — Half Pound Tube 
Each 45 cents 

Flake White — Half Pound Tube 
Each SO cents 


Colour Card on Application 


1}. Ronee. em. @. We 2°) 


31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 











CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A complete stock of quality Tools and 
Materials for immediate shipment in 


LEATHERCRAFT 
METALCRAFT 
CLAY MODELING 
WOOD CARVING 
BLOCK PRINTING SPONGEX 
CRYSTOLCRAFT 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
METAL SCROLL WORK 
BASKETRY : 
BEADCRAFT-KNOTTING-BRAIDING 


Send 10c in stamps or coin for 64- 
page illustrated catalogue of tools and 
materials for all crafts 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


(Distributors of quality Craft Supplies 


193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 














IDEAS FOR JANUARY 


You are on the lookout for new and interesting subjects for 
Linoleum Block Printing. The subject shown here represents a 
study in black and white, which was carved with the No. 1 


and the No. 3 SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutter. 


are excellent subjects for black and white prints, the cold con- 


Winter scenes 


j 
“fif) 


i 


trast of light and dark give your work a feeling of snow and 


« 


5 


ice. Write today for our free lesson service to teachers. See 


that your pupils are well supplied with SPEEDBALL Products. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAmobEN, N. J. 


“§ 
Y ee CUTTERS *, 


Minty 











i 18 AC et IRS 


ixchange Bureau 


This service has been so popular. it will be con- 
tinued. Here will be printed brief notes about 
advertising and educational literature useful in 
the art classroom. Readers may secure copies of 
the printed matter mentioned, as long as the 
supply lasts, by addressing Teachers Exchange 
an Bureau, 10] Printers Building, Worcester, Mass 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for the literature of 
each individual or company. In some cases, a 
charge may be required, which should he added 
to the 3-cent stamp. 
WOODBURNING 8, 

The new catalog of O-P Craft for Designing- 
Decorating carries several pages of Teaching 
Aids, Processes, Techniques, which makes it an 
instruction manual, rather than just a listing of 
art-craft materials. A lot of reliable information is 
done up in the pamphlet of 24 pages. Ask for 


No. 501 and a copy will be mailed at once 
Write to Dept. K, for catalog show- . . . 

ing the Gold Seal Pencil and many 
Mexican designs. 


f Your Class Can Make Them 


PRAISED by educators as a real 
force in classroom training. Valuable for 
teaching Reading, History, Literature, 
Geography, Art, Basses Training. Sen 

only 50c for illustrated MANUAL giving 
complete directions for making and operat- 
ing. Also puppet project ideas. “More 
practical information than a $5 book,” says 
one art teacher. Learn about Hamburg 
Guild ready-to-assemble, low-priced Puppet 
Paks, parts, Craytonite Modeling Material. 
“Dancing Doils”*—book of 7 puppet plays only 75c. 


~ HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 210 Long Avenue, Hamburg, N. Y 
Enclosed is $ Please send me (Manual) 
(“Dancing Dolls” 






N ame 
Address 





The most effective medium for working 
out the simple, crude designs of Mexico 


With the Gold Seal Electrical Pencil, 
any design may be burned on wood 
or leather, using etching-like 
technique. 


A nice letter from Miss Ethel Traphagen, Direc- 
tor of the Traphagen School of Fashion, says that 
the school has taken additional space for new 
courses in fashion display. Several pieces of 
interesting literature accompanied the letter, 
explaining in detail the Clothing Courses, Interior 
Decoration Courses and listing all the opportuni- 
ties of the great school. The school operates under 


METCALF MANUFACTURING Co. 


1606 S. Flower St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Po apg Pomme CATALOG OF 
LOOMS-BASKETRY 











encr® Lists everything needed to do handicraft a charter granted by the Board of Regents of the 
tt j i . s 
y aye caghia, basen pet ny see om University of the State of New York and co- 
block printing . . . and other useful items operates directly with the trade. Ask for No. 502 
Write today ‘ 7 ’ ; 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY and secure this material. 
893 Mein Sweet Cambridge, Mass Continued on page I1l-a 
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CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS - GLAZES - KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Write for 
Color Chart Price List No. 44 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York City 











< Deccan 





MODELING PLASTIC 


é J 
May. 


Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 


oy, IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
Or. My OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
& é, Ay Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 

‘Sy a crafts class! 
‘ Send for folder on BURGESS SHEETS, 


a new low cost modeling sheet. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ee 





1937 EDITION HANDICRAFT 


The Practical Manual by LESTER GRISWOLD... for 
the Arts and Crafts Instructor .. the Club Leader and Camp 
Director . . the Occupational Therapist . . the Home Craftsman, 
and all persons interested in constructive leisure time activities 
Seventh Edition 424 Pages 475 Illustrations 
Craft Edition $2.50—Library Edition $3.50—plus 25c postage 
Folder on Request 
THE GRISWOLD CRAFTS SHOP, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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AIDE 


Arts-and-Crafts Teacher 
Fellowcratters Orange Book of Designs 





and Patterns 


Over 250 full-scale designs and pat- 
terns on 21 blue-print sheets 
(11°x17”") for use in every sort of craft. 
Metal, metal-embossing, and leather 
designs; designs for chip-carving and 
for amberol; designs for novelty pins, 
pendants, paper knives, pocketbooks, 
purses, book ends, alphabets, mono 
grams, and a multitude of other objects 
$1.50 postpaid. 
Also 


Fellowcrafters instruction manuals 
Leathercraft for Beginners; Metalcraft for 
Beginners; Metal - Tooling; Chip-Carving; 
Easiweaving; Gimp-Braiding Projects; Am- 
berolcraft. 18c each, any 6 for $1.00. 
Just published — New Clays for Old Uses, 
describing the making and use of rubber 


molds (Mold-X), K. O. Clay, and Claystone 
18c. 





and 


Silk-Screen-Process Printing, 28c; with any 
6 of the above, $1.25. 





Splendid eighth catalogue containing the 
latest craft ideas, 25c (Free to accredited 
teachers). 


— . y= 
C [) ters. hs 


Showroom and Retail Dept., 385 Boylston St. 
Mail Order Dept., 64 Stanhope St. 
Boston, Mass. 











EA Sy DIE FE 


Fool of 100/ Uses 


A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Instructors and students 
everywhere = enthusiastic 
aboutits performance. Uses 
200 accessories. Grinds, 
polishes, engraves, drills, 
carves, saws, routs. Weighs 
only Ilb. 110 volts AC or 
DC. 13,000 r.p.m. 


$10.75 AND UP 


pacapese-Hapementiostoon, 
ent on 10-day money- 
back trial, or send for 


FREE catalog. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. BC. 
Chicago 










CRAFTSMAN 
New rrosect Boox 
“Pleasure and Profit with a 
Handee”’ offered free to in- 
structors. Contains plans for 
making interesting, useful 
projects. Regular price 25c. 











Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 
White. Dry,plasticor casting slip. Also model- 
ing clays. Send for Literature. 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
DEPARTMENTS 
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The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
offers a service which should be used by Schoo/ 
Arts readers. The Section of Motion Pictures has 
prepared a series of films on the Republics of 
Latin America, loaned without charge except for 
transportation. A new film which will supplement 
the valuable material on Mexico contained in this 
January issue of Schoo! Arts, is the sound 
picture, ‘Rollin’ Down to Mexico.” It records a 
trip over the Pan American Highway from Laredo 
to Mexico City, with visits to a number of cities in 
the vicinity of the capitol, including Puebla, 
Toluca, Cuernavaca, Taxco, and Acapulco. 
Points of interest in Mexico itself are also shown. 
Two other films are equally interesting—'‘‘Native 
Arts of Old Mexico,’’ showing pottery and tile 
making, leather work, weaving figures out of 
straw reed, basket making, wood turning, etc.; 
and “The West Coast of Mexico,”’ a guide to 
Mexico’s west coast, including visits to several 
interesting cities, a silent picture. A letter to the 
Pan American Union will bring a folder contain- 
ing a list of titles and complete information about 
this splendid educational service. 


Winsor & Newton's Scholastic Water Colour 
Box, ‘‘Newrack Box No. 2," containing twelve 
tablet colours and a sable hair brush, is the last 
word in a water colour equipment. One of these 
boxes on every desk with an instruction sheet 
telling how to mix colours, should make the water 
colour painting lesson a joy and a success. Ask 


for literature T.E.B. No. 503. 


. . . 


Mr. Ralph M. Pearson, Director, offers a new 
mail course in appreciation at the Design Work- 
shop, 1860 Broadway, New York City. The idea 
is not something new and untried, for the Mail 
Course in Painting, Modeling, and Drawing, has 
ended one year with 72 students in 28 states. 
This new course in critical appreciation has been 
carefully planned and will include critical studies 
of the mural and sculptural decorations at Rocke- 
feller Center, the Orozco murals at Dartmouth, 
the new murals at Kansas City, and the current 
works of important artists and exhibitions such as 
the significant products of the Government art 
program. The course will be actually a severe 
critical sutdy of current art history in the making 
If one cannot enjoy the inspiring atmosphere of 
this “School of Modern Creative Art’’ in its new 
location, overlooking Central Park, Columbus 
Circle, Broadway, and the Hudson River, then by 
all means secure the literature fully explaining 
the Mail Course. Ask for T.E.B. No. 504. 


“The oldest manufacturing establishment in the 
United States,’ the Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
which was founded in 1754, 183 years ago, has 
signed a contract for 10,000 square feet of space 
in the New York World's Fair of 1939 whereon to 
erect an exhibit building. Mr. deLancey Kountze 
Chairman of the Board, briefly reviewing the 
history of the company, says: 

“When the Devoe & Raynolds business was 
founded in 1754, the population of New York was 
about 13,000, which is many thousands less than 
the population of numerous single office buildings 
in the city during business hours today. 

“The first location of the store is referred to by 
historians as ‘little more than an old shanty 
covered with green moss.’ That little shop was 
occupied for 98 years and then it moved, in 1852, 
to the corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, because 

Continued on page 13-a 


"A whole library in one book’ 
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By 
the EDITOR of 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 











PEDRO J. LEMOS 

IF YOU can imagine the possibility of having 
all the best in applied art at your finger tip 
assembled in one book and have that book so 
broad in its scope that art students, art teachers, 
art directors, and commercial! artists use it con 
stantly, then you have a good description of 
Applied Art. 
There are more illustrations than text matter 
of the 398 pages, 247 pages are illustrations 
besides 40 additional full-page illustrations is 
four colors. It is a complete library of applie 
art and handicraft in a single booh The book i 
divided according to the work in the eight gram 
mar grades and the high school work At the 
close of each chapter Mr. Lemos has written a 
page of suggestions for making the work easy 
A complete outline is given in the last two chap 
ters, laying out the work grade by grade and 
semester by semester. This outline by itself i 
worth the entire cost of the book 
To the individual desiring information on «dé 
signing, modeling, sketching, water-color pail 
ing, lettering, poster designing, as well as stencil 
ing, block printing, batik, tooled leather, wess« 
metalwork, and cement pottery work i pplied 
ir? will act as adviser and consultant. Over 
15,000 copies now in circulation 
Descriptive circular printed in colors sent or 
request 

Cloth bound $5.00 Carriage prepai 

Published by 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSN. 
Mountain View, California 
— 










New Ideas for Your Class! “——* 
How to decorate art novelties including burnt 
wood etching, glorified em. mirror pictures, Ser- 
amo modeling clay, Burgess modeling sheet, 
brass craft, etc. Over 200 subjects in 8 different 
crafts. Especially valuable for beginners. 

Write for catalog SI 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


130 ART ACTIVITIES 


in This Amazing New Book 
ART ADVENTURES WITH DISCARDED MATERIALS 
By Evadna Kraus Perry 
Art Supervisor, Orange County, California, Schools 

A life-saver to teachers concerned with Curtailed Budge! 

n use in over 4000 Schools and Libraries. Free Literature 

WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 26> = 
336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 82.50 











NOTHING IS MORE INTERESTING THAN 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Our catalogue No. 9 P now ready 
Tools—leather—lacing, projects, patterns 
instruction books, etc. Ask for samples of 


PYROSTRIP LACE 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC. 


223 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, III 
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Pupils 


POINT with PRIDE 


to work done with 
These Pencils 






999. 






aQONI 


There actually seems to be an 
improvement in the quality of the 
work when MONGOL COL- 
ORED PENCILS are introduced 
in Art Classes. That's probably 
because even children respond to 
the stimulus of “a better pencil for 
Color Sketching.” 


COLORED MONGOLS are 
dependable . . . guaranteed not 
to break in normal use. The colors 
are clean, true, always uniform. 
Easy to work with because the 
lead is smooth and no larger in 
diameter than that of the ordinary 
black lead pencil. And they can 
be sharpened to a needlepoint 
without breaking. 


To PAINT with COLORED 
MONGOLS simply use brush 
and water. Try them yourself and 
you'll want them for your classes. 


oi 
Q3sYo IOs 


TOONONW * 






207" 
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“Say MONGOL 
to your Stationer or School 
Supply House” 


Made in 24 colors. 
Sold singly or in 
assortments. Round 
or Hexagon Shape. 


MONGOL 
Colored 


PENCILS 


<x> 


EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
ELMA PRATT, DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

HUNGARY AND POLAND 

with famous native teachers and entrancing program 
A week with Franz Cizek, Vienna 

For information address 
Executive Secretary, 63 Yale Street, Bridgeport, Conn 














More New Books for the Art Teacher 
om * o 

ART STUDENTS’ ANATOMY, by Edmond J. 

Farris. J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, London, 

Montreal. Price, $4.00. 

This book teaches anatomy, using chiefly living 
objects for its illustrative work. The author, 
Edmond J. Farris, a trained anatomist, shows by 
carefully supervised sketches of the photographs 
of living models, the actual labelled anatomy 
of the structures and the changes involved while 
these structures are in action. 

Since the anatomical illustrations are photo- 
graphic in their origin, their accuracy cannot be 
questioned. By the use of photographs the author 
avoids unnecessary and involved theory as to 
why things should happen, and the illustrations 
actually and accurately show them happening. 

In order that a student of art should better 
understand the complicated mechanism of the 
human body, the book includes a description of 
the very essential fundamentals of anatomy, 
namely, a brief and concise discussion on the 
skeletal, articular, and muscular systems, all of 
which are perfectly illustrated even to the extent 
of actual Roentgenograms of movements in joints. 
Also included are reproductions of muscle and 
skeleton plates, the great work of Siegfried 
Albinus, famous anatomic illustrator of the early 
18th century. Numerous original action photo- 
graphs are included to emphasize the sense of 
reality in balance, form and rhythm. At the end 
of the book is a glossary which not only gives the 
word-meaning, but also teaches the pronuncia- 
tion of the anatomical terms. 

The book contains 153 pages, is bound in 
cloth, and is 7 by 10 inches in size. 


7 * * 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN PAINTING, by 
T. W. Earp. The Studio Publications, Inc. Price: 
Cloth, $4.50; Paper, $3.50. 

This book, the Studio Special Spring Number 
for 1935, contains sixteen full color reproductions 
of paintings by well-known artists, mostly con- 
temporary. Each illustration is accompanied by a 
brief summary of the life of the artist, and an 
explanation of his style. The book also contains an 
introduction by the author and seven chapters 
which will greatly help the student to understand 
the works of the so-called modern school of 
painters. Beginning with the Paris of the early 
nineteenth century, the author shows each stage 
in the development of the movement up to the 
present day. 

The book contains about 80 pages and is 8144 

by 1134 inches in size. 
A CHILD’S BOUQUET, Fifteen Songs for Chil- 
dren. Music by Mary Morley; Verse by Alice 
Corbin. Published by Writer's Editions, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Price, $0.00. 

A book of quaint and simple songs which 
might well be used in integrating Music and Art. 
Each song is story-telling and brings to mind a 
definite picture. The book contains 31 pages, is 
paper bound, and 9 by 12 inches in size. 


MEXICAN 
POPULAR ARTS 


FOR TEN YEARS THE AC. 
KNOWLEDGED HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MEXICAN GLASS, POTTERY, TIN, 
LACQUER, TEXTILES AND TOYS 
SEND FOR OUR $5.00 


ASSORTMENT OF ARTICLES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
TRANSPORTATION EXTRA 


RED LEIGHTON 


15 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Art Teaching Source Material 


Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . $l. 

102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 
ee see a SO 

251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157 Indian Arts—-27 plates, 84x11 in. 

113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 

120 Lettering,21 plates . . .. . 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs 

759 Penand Ink Drawing, No. 1 

153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates 1 

104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color l 

114 Shipsin Decoration, 17 plates . . 1. 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2 


Ssssussssssssss & 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 846xllin. . . . 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 84%xl1lin . = 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 
BOOKS 


The Art Teacher. Pedro J. Lemos . $8. 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 
40 plates, 10 x 14 in. oa 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
tc. Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 
Bailey a «Pe ; 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows 


S 


* 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 181 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. se 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send the following Nos...... 
Enclosing $......Name. 


(or send bill to 
Bd. of Educ. at) Appress... 
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When you think of using pictures, doesn’t 
your thought always go at once to 


he Perry Pictures 


as being the best pictures you have ever 
seen for anything like the price? 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5'4x8. For 30 or 
more. 2250 subjects. Assorted as de- 
sired and Postpaid. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 60 or 
more. 1000 subjects. Assorted as de- 
sired and Postpaid. 





A customer writes: “| know of no other company 
that gives such beautiful pictures for such a small 
sum of money.” 


Send 15 cents for our 64-page Catalogue of 
1600 small illustrations. 


Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.”” 


Leaflet for the teacher only 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 400 sub- 
jects. Many of them approximately 





The Angelus 


Order Perry Pictures today for February birthdays, etc.: 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their 
A picture for study each month, and a Descriptive Homes, etc.; also Portraits of Evangeline and Long- 
fellow’s Daughters; 30 pictures, 544x8, for 60 cents 





(This is one of the one cent size) Millet 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 





or more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 





31 6x46 inches. ONE CENT EACH and Try out this experiment with this picture, “The Angelus.” A De 

2 2 . Leaflet of “The Angelus” Free to any teacher giving name 
NTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth ‘*<"Ptive 

TWO CENTS and school and grade in January, Note how it interests your 


boys and girls. 





Just what 
the name 
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LETTERING 
of TODAY 


Revised Edition 
By the Hunt Brothers 








Adaptable to a wide variety of purposes, this 
collection presents thirty-eight original alphabets 
| based on modern notions of good design and 
1} correct letter construction Each alphabet is 
clever and distinctive, as well as dignified ond 
| | beautiful, demonstrating that lettering need not 





be bizarre to be modern $1.00 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


208 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














CRAFTSMAN OUTFITS 


Get these big outfits with all materials 
and tools for fascinating craft projects. 
No special benches or equipment nec- 
essary. Finished pieces can be sold. 


HOT SPOT Woodburning 
Modern electric pen burns designs on 
wood, leather, cork, etc. Outfit includes 
wood, paint, patterns. Complete set 
making Pair of Bookends, What-Not 
Rack and 2 Plaques i. oe 


BRASS TAPPING 
Non-tarnishable jeweler’s metals, ply- 
wood plaques with patterns, hammer, 
tools, full equipment for “raised metal 
work.”’ Complete set making Pair of 
Bookends and 5 Plaques $2.00 


SOLDIER CASTING 
Large 3 figure mould, clamps, handles, 
supply of lead, paints, brushes, electric 
ladle for making any number of bi 
lead soldiers. Complete . . $2.00 
SAND PICTURES in COLOR 
Twelve large outline pictures on heavy cardboard, muci- 
lage, sand flow pen, and 8 cans of brilliantly colored sand. 
Complete, $2.00. At your dealers or send money order to 


RAPAPORT BROS. 701-S W. OHIO ST. CHICAGO 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
Save s half-year by eaveliing saws for \~4 
sional training in Interior rchitecture & Veco- 
MID-YEAR ration; Costume Design & Illustration; Adver- 
CLASSES tising Design; Teacher Training Send for 
General Catalogue and detailed information 


FORMING Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 











MID-TERM 


courses SL ART FEB. 77 


DRAWING ~- PAINTING - 
AND STAGE ARTS DRESS ARTS 
DECORATION 
METHODS +» COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


DESIGN - 
INTERIOR 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


INDUSTRIAL 
CARTOONING + SCHOOL-ART 








FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
NEW—MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 
If you can draw lines, you can master this art. 
50,000 different positions can be composed. 
Complete Course 9” x 15” Book—$1.00 


Free Literature « Discounts to Schools r 








Lee M. J. MOSS INSTITUTE, HARTFORD, CONN. — 
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just as now, the city was growing uptown. These 
more pretentious quarters held it until 1876 when 
it went to the northwest corner of Fulton and 
William Streets, where it still has a store. This 
new site was one on which had stood since 1767 
the Old North Dutch Church. It was torn down in 
the Centennial year to make room for a modern 
struture, into which we moved. 

“The paint which was sold over the counter was 
at first imported from England, as the American 
paint maker was practically unknown. This was 
during the reign of George II and New York was 
an English possession. Invoices, many of which 
we have carefully preserved, and all accounts 
were kept in pounds. shillings and pence, as 
indeed they were for about fifty years later. 

“There is decided interest in the fact that the 
exhibit building which we shall put up at the 
Fair will be more than twice the size of the original 
Devoe & Raynolds shop in old New York. The 
New York World’s Fair of 1939 celebrates the 
150th anniversary of the inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United States, 
and will also signalize the existence of Devoe & 
Raynolds for 185 years.” Get literature for 
Devoe products by asking for T.E.B. No. 505. 





rudiments of sketching on to more advanced 
considerations, accompanying each step with 
graphic and easily understandable explanations 
and illustrations. Not only are the techniques of 
the different media explained simply and clearly 
but various unique methods, which make for 
originality, are presented as well. 

Arthur L. Guptill, one of the most eminent 
teachers of art in this country, has taught for 
many years at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, has 
had his own architectural practice, and, in addi- 
tion, has written a number of conspicuously 
successful volumes on various phases of drawing 
and sketching. 

If you are interested in sketching take this 
book on your summer vacation with you, and you 
will see your sketches improve. It is very fully 
illustrated, 534 by 834 inches in size. 





RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART 


now have students in 28 states. Art teachers and supervisors 
colleges, teacher-training and secondary schools are working ¢ 
counteract their academic training and revivily the teaching 
Amateurs for the keen fun they get out of it And the work is a 
surprise in its originality and power even to Mr. Pearson who ha 
been pioneering in modern art education tor 15 years 

PRACTICE in creative painting, modeling and drawing 
THEORY: A new course in Critical Appreciation of ct 
works starting with a severe analysis of 


Rockefeller Center Art 


Bulletin and first issue free on request 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 
1860 Broadway at 61st» » » New York City 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


1680 BROADWAY (near 52d st.) NEW YORK 
, Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


| Intensive Winter & Spring Courses—for begit 
ners or advanced students. Foremost school of its 
kind. Regents Absolute Charter. Alertness Credits 
Professional methods for teachers. Costume Illustra 
tion, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, eatile De- 
sign, Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Wi Ww 
& Interior Display, Men's Fashions, Fashior ndiete m, 
Life Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Mesemant Bureau. Sales 


Dept. for students’ work. Investigate Before Re pater 
ing Elsewhere. Send for Circular 9. Phone Col. 5-2077. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four months’ Practical Training Course. Also 


ae Complete Professional and Design Courses 


Spring Term Commences February 2nd. Send 
for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study Course 


lam starts at once. Send for booklet 15-€ 
HT | Tih N.Y. School of Interior Decoration 


515 Madison Avenue 


ew York ¢ ty 








Handicrafts and Creative Arts 


39 Courses of instruction. Enrol- oO 
ment at any time. Changing 4) 
exhibits. Visitors welcome. Com- 

plete tool, supply service. 


Send for (_) School Cat. 


Universal School of Handicrafts R 


RKO Bldg., 1270—6th Ave. (50th) 
New York New York 


eacher training: B.F.A. degree 


INSTITUTE 
Day, evening, Saturday Resi- 


T dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied toindustry. CaTaLocur 
OF A R 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


13-a 


Supply Cat. 

















School of Design for Women 


93rd Year. Design, illustration. 
interior decoration, fashion arts 
fine arts Advertising, stage de 
sgn, puppetry, jewelry, pottery 








Send for this Guide to Successful 





List of Chapter Headings 


Drawing. Objects, Trees, Landscapes 


Drawing. Birds, Animals, People 
Torn and Cut Paper Work 
Painting and Color 
IHustration and Blackboard 
Modeling and Relief Work 
Designing. The Design Unit 
Designing. Design Patterns 
Poster Work 
Lettering and Booklets 
Holiday Projects 
Toys and Handicraft 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Home and Garden 
Puppets and Stage 
Picture and Art Body 
Schoolroom Helps 

Art Course for Rural Schools 


Vocational Art Course for Grades 


Art Teaching... 


Gives you teaching help all year 
around... 

Shows you what other teachers’ pupils 
have actually done... 

Brings you practically all the kinds of 
school work you need 


This book becomes your working library 
of school art. Shows results with all art 
mediums—pen, pencil, crayon, water color, 
tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needlework, 
woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are 
shown which helpin teaching health, civics, 
geography, and history. Shows you how 
to stretch your art supplies by using eco- 
nomical material, such as newspaper, tin 
cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 
Special plan tohelp you use The Art Teacher 
while paying for it in 4 easy, convenient 
payments, $1 puts the book in your hands 
immediately—you begin to use it at once— 
then for four months you send just $2 per 
month—a total of $9 


Send only $8 if payment is sent with order 





A Collection of Live Designs 
Simplified Modern Design $2.00 


228 design motifs with all the simplicity of the modern manner, 
and all the “get up and go” which youth puts into its creations 
yet all in keeping with the rules you teach about balance, 


symmetry, and harmony. 


18 sheets - - 814" x 11” - - with two plates on a sheet, give you 





three construction plates showing how to divide rectangles, cir- 
cles and curved lines into panels for modern composition, four 
plates of modern design panels in full color, and 29 plates of 
modern motifs for flowers, trees, houses, butterflies, insects, birds, 
animals, decorative figures, seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs - - and then as a bonus you find on the inside 





covers 40 designs in simple outline. 
A delightful adventure for one who dares. 











Price $2.00 
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Students Like to do Faces and Figures 
Use... How to Draw the Human Head 


IF you would like to have your students draw heads and faces 
which are correct, in all the various positions and expressing 
all the human emotions, then these 10 large-sized charts will be 
just what you have always wanted. 

The charts contain 141 outlines and drawings, printed on card 
stock, 11”x 14”, showing proportions, positions, and expressions. 
The drawings are simple and interesting and are based on suc- 
cessful classroom experience. They carry out admirably the aim 
of the author, namely, to teach you how to draw the human head. 
Complete instructions are printed on the portfolio cover in which 
the charts are enclosed. Price $1.00 





USE These Convenient Coupons NOW ! 


School Arts Magazine 


181 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send the big 
492-page book, Art Teacher. After 10 days 
| will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan 
or | will return the book, postpaid. 


Name 
Street 
City State 


School Arts Magazine 
181 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


| 

! 

! C) Enclosed is $2.00 for Simplified Modern 
' Design. 

C] Enclosed is $1.00 for How to Draw the 
| Human Head. 
' Name 

| 

| 

| 


Street 


City State 








READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISING 


JANUARY 1938 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Page 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 13-a 
International School of Art 12-a 
Moore Institute of Art 13-a 
M. J. Moss Institute 13-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 13-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 13-a 
Ralph M. Pearson 13-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 13-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 13-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company 9-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Bert L. Daily 9-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Eldorado Pencils 7-a 
Eagle Pencil Co. 2-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 4-a 
Eberhard Faber, Mongol Pencils 12-a 
Alfred Field & Co., Inc. 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 10-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 8-a 
Kohinoor Pencil Company 5-a 
F. Weber Co. _ .. 8-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 9-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Bruce Publishing Co. . . Be 
Griswold Crafts Shop 10-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Association ll-a 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 8-a 
Wetzel Publishing Co. ll-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. ll-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Eldorado Pencils 7-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 10-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 7-a 
Metcalf Manufacturing Co. 10-a 
Rapaport Bros. 13-a 
United Clay Mines Corporation . Ia 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company . 9-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. . 10-a 
Fellowcratfters, Inc. ll-a 
C. K. Grouse Co. 9-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 10-a 
Fred Leighton .. 12-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 7-a 
Thayer & Chandler ll-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 13-a 


LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 9-a 
W. A. Hall & Son T-a 
Osborn Brothers ll-a 
Wilder & Company 9-a 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 


Hamburg Puppet Guild 10-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

Perry Pictures Company, The 13-a 
TOURS AND TRAVEL 

Southern Pacific R. R. 3-a 
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